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a few more of  the many branches into  which  the
career of an Indian civilian may develop itself.

The Political Department, as it was called, in India,
was for a long time considered the most eligible
and enviable line in which a young civil officer could
shape his career. There was a time when the most pro-
mising young men were specially selected by Govern-
ment, and sent off to the famous capital at Hyderabad
to graduate under the guidance of the eminent chief
Charles Metcalfe, then resident at that native court.
Residents and Governor-General's agents were for-
merly to be found in many parts of India. The
resident was the officer who was supposed to advise,
or, we ought to say, imperceptibly to influence, the
independent native prince or princess to whose
court he was accredited. The Governor-General's
agent was the representative of British authority,
or, to put it more plainly, the instructor or bear-
leader of those native princes whose authority was
not independent, but who needed to be instructed
or to be led according to their own individual
capacity or incapacity in exercising their own limited
power and jurisdiction. The officer employed in
either position was supposed to be well-versed in all
matters connected with the etiquette and ceremonial
of native courts, and it was essential that he him-
self should be distinguished for his grave and im-
perturbable courtesy of demeanour and speech.- He
was expected to be a master of all the arts of intrigue,